OUR AMBASSADOR KING

standard in the comfort and cleanliness of his Melton
stables. All who saw those spick-and-span quarters with
thek bright red walls are in agreement that nothing was
wanting there in the way of example. Their commenda-
tion gives us leave to entertain an even poorer opinion
of Miss Muffit as a lady.

The Prince did not face the risks of hard riding with-
out taking the precaution of learning the elements of
first aid; and so well had he assimilated them that he
was able to do much to relieve the pain of an opponent
who, in the Royal Naval Hunt Club Race, fell and broke
his collar-bone. On the occasion, too, when he broke
his own collar-bone, he passed on very precise instruc-
tions to those who were giving him attention before the
arrival of a doctor.

The hunting world still keeps alive that story of the
Prince, the Master and the Farmer. It is worth repeating
for the sake of readers who, being outside that inner
circle, may not have heard it. Those who relate it
usually resort to the opening formula, " Once upon a
time." Even if the story be true, the formula is not
inappropriate. For, like other stories about Princes,
this one has a moral. Know then that while the Prince
of Wales was hunting in a favourite district, the Master
told him of the trouble he had had with a spoil-sport
Farmer whose practice was to fence off his fields with
wire. The Master had often asked the Farmer to substi-
tute less dangerous fencing and was especially importunate
in view of the Prince's visit. He argued in vain. It was
a war between the Hunt and the Land. The Prince,
listening to the Master's story, decided to try his own
method of coming to an understanding. He called on
the Farmer, talked with him, talked of local conditions,
crops, horse-racing, and, not too pointedly, of sport.
But not of wire fencing. The Farmer enjoyed the talk.
So much so that his heart was changed, and without
waiting for any further requests from the Master, he
took down every one of those wire fences*
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